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PUBLIC JOURNALISM AND THE SEARCH FOR DEMOCRATIC IDEALS 

One imperfect measure of the growing influence of "public 
journalism” in newsrooms throughout the United States is The New 
Yorker ' s reluctant recognition of it. Twice in one year the 
magazine played host to writers whose views amounted to unambigu- 
ous disdain for public journalism and what it portends for the 
future of American journalism. One essay, in late 1996, found 
the "do-gooding” philosophy of public journalism to be "a fraud" 
and a "bad idea"; its "high-minded” claims added up to a "dishon- 
est” and ultimately "anti-democratic” role for the press (Kelly, 
1996, p. 46). Earlier that year James Fallows, author of Break s 
ina the Npmr; How the Media Underm ine American Democracy (1996), 
was taken to task for expressing sympathy for a "movement in the 
media" that seemed to be "especially popular among ink-free jour- 
nalism professors”; public journalism "may sound like a neat idea 
at N.Y.U.," referring to New York University, where Jay Rosen 
runs his Project on Public Life and the Press, but ”[w]hen jour- 
nalists begin acting like waiters and taking orders from the 
public and pollsters, the results are not pretty" (Remnick, 1996, 

p . 41-42 ) . 

With a tone calculated to condemn rather than critique the 
tenets of public journalism, these and other attacks seldom offer 
more than a crude caricature or a snide synopsis of what repre- 
sents a genuinely innovative, if not altogether successful, ef- 
fort to move journalists away from thinking about the claims of 
"separation" that have long defined the practice of American 
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journalism and toward thinking about the claims of "connection" 
that might redefine and reinvigorate the role of the press in a 
democratic society. Indeed, Rosen (1994) uses precisely these 
terms to establish a dividing line between traditional and public 
journalism: "Traditional journalism worries about getting the 
separations right. Public journalism is about trying to get the 
connections right" (p. 9). 

The separations of concern to Rosen, mostly dualisms and 
dichotomies endorsed in practice and, when necessary, cited as 
principles of professional conduct, cover considerable ground in 
and beyond the newsroom. Rosen cites ten claims of separation, 
each in its own way a contribution to a larger corpus of claims 
having to do with standards of performance appropriate for judg- 
ing the role and responsibility of the press: 

i. Editorial functions are separated from the busi- 
ness side. 

ii. The news pages are separate from the opinion pag- 
es . 



in . 



iv. 



v. 



Facts are to be separated from values. 

Those who "make the news" are separated from 
those who "cover the news." 

Truth-telling must be separated from the conse- 
quences of truth-telling so that journalists can 
"tell it like it is." 

The newspaper is separated from other institu- 
tions by its duty to report on them. 
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vii. One day is separated from another because news 
is what's "new" today. 

viii. A good journalist separates reality from rhetoric. 

ix. Onfe's professional identity must be separated 
from one's personal identity as a citizen. 

x. How you "feel" about something is separate from 
how you report on it (Or: the journalist's mind 
is separate from the journalist's soul.) 

Taken together, these claims capture in broad outline form 
the familiar notion of an independent press committed to provid- 
ing citizens with the accurate and unbiased information they need 
to properly govern themselves. They convey the ideal of a 
"watchdog" press, a Fourth Estate, a private institution designed 
to keep its readers, viewers and listeners posted on matters of 
public concern. They vivify the image journalists need to have 
of themselves if the news media, as Schudson (1995, p. 211) re- 
cently put it, are "to act as if they were instruments of popular 
education in a rich, vitalized democracy." 

Public journalism rejects the assumption of a "rich, vital- 
ized democracy” and thus rejects as well the role the press plays 
in it. It instead presumes a democracy in decay and posits a 
role for the press based, empirically and normatively, on what 
journalism can do to enrich a public discourse that has long been 
in decline. We, too, question the vitality of modern American 
democracy, but we have questions as well about what this arguably 
new role for the press might entail and what view of democracy it 
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implies. We begin, then, with a review of what public journalism 
claims for itself, at least insofar as those claims can be dis- 
cerned from the various proposals and projects commonly associat- 
ed with the terms "public" or "civic" journalism. We next focus 
on areas where public journalism's conception of the press and 
the press's commitment to self-governance appear to be most prob- 
lematic. We conclude with a brief assessment of the prospects 
for a public purpose for a private press. 

The Principles of Public Journalism 

If there is no consensus on what to call it, most American 
journalists — and increasingly journalists elsewhere — have no 
difficulty recognizing the term public or civic journalism. It 
denotes a simple but controversial premise: The purpose of the 
press is to promote and indeed improve, and not merely report on 
or complain about, the quality of public or civic life. 

Whether it is being celebrated or criticized, there is lit- 
tle disagreement about what, basically, public journalism expects 
from the press. To recycle a description we have used elsewhere 
(Glasser and Craft, 1996), public journalism expects the press to 
recognize its role in fostering public participation and public 
debate. It expects the press to embrace a kind of "good news," 
to invoke the title of a new and relevant study of news and com- 
munity (Christians, Ferre and Fackler, 1993), which is not to say 
it condones a witless boosterism which uncritically accepts — or 
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mindlessly supports — the status quo. The good news of interest 
to public journalism conveys optimism about the future and confi- 
dence in "our" ability to get there. Public journalism thus 
strikes a hopeful tone; it stands as a corrective to a language 
of despair and discontent. 

The Origins of Public Journalism 

Described by its proponents as a "grassroots reform move- 
ment" (Charity, 1995, p. 1) intended to "recall journalism to its 
deepest mission of public service" (Rosen, 1995a, p. 16), public 
journalism emerged in the late 1980s and early 1990s in response 
to what was taken to be a widening gap between citizens and gov- 
ernment and a "general disgust with and withdrawal from public 
life" (Merritt, 1995, p. 6). It also emerged in response to 
journalism itself, namely the dismal performance of the press in 
its coverage of the 1988 U. S. presidential campaign. 

Not only was the 1988 election depicted as a race, a con- 
test, but to ah unprecedented degree journalists insisted on 
giving readers, viewers and listeners an "insider's view" of 
politics, what Gitlin (1990, p. 19) described as a fascinating 
but mostly irrelevant tour "backstage, behind the horse race, 
into the paddock, the stables, the clubhouse, and the bookie 
joints." Didion (1988) made much the same point with her refer- 
ence to "insider baseball," a game described mostly for the bene- 
fit of the players. What was being covered as the 1988 campaign, 
she observed, was not "the democratic process" to which citizens 
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had access but a process so specialized and limited that only its 
own professionals — politicians, policy experts, journalists, 
pollsters, pundits — could be reasonably described as its partici- 
pants (cf. Rosen, 1991; Carey, 1995). News of the campaign, in 
short, focused overwhelmingly on strategy rather than substance, 
a schema . as Jamieson (1993, p. 38) puts it, which invited voters 
to ask not "Who is better able to serve as president?" but "Who 
is going to win?": 

In the strategy schema , candidates are seen as 
performers, reporters as theatrical critics, the audi- 
ence as spectators. The goal of the performer is to 
"win" the votes of the electorate, projected throughout 
the performance in polls. The polls determine whether 
the candidate will be cast as a front-runner or under- 
dog, whether the candidate will be described as achiev- 
ing goals or "trying" to achieve them, and how the 
candidate's staged and unstaged activities will be 
interpreted. In the strategy schema, candidates do not 
address problems with solutions, but "issues" with 
"strategies." The language of the strategy schema is 
that of sports and war. The vocabulary lets reporters, 
candidates, and the public ask "Who is winning, and 
how?" The posture invited of the electorate by this 
schema' is cynical and detached. 

No blue-ribbon panel formed to assess the 1988 election 
campaign and the news media's coverage of it; nothing like the 
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Hutchins Commission of the mid-1940s 1 , that is, put forth a call 
for reform in a language sure to alienate the very journalists 
expected to lead the reformation. Rather, public journalism 
spread from working papers and workshops to proposals and 
projects; there was no grand plan, no manifesto, which probably 
contributed in untold ways to the favorable reception it received 
in dozens of newsrooms in the early 1990s. If Rosen took the 
lead in facilitating discussions about public journalism, he 
always made it a point to keep the discussions open-ended, which 
usually meant framing them as opportunities to contribute to a 
work in progress. When, for example, he spoke to a gathering of 
journalists and academics at the American Press Institute in 
Reston, Virginia, in 1994, Rosen began by disclaiming any canoni- 
cal conception of public journalism: "The most important thing 
that anyone can say about public journalism I will say right now: 
we're still inventing it. And because we're still inventing it, 
we don't really know what 'it' is. We've come to Reston to find 
out. " 2 

The genesis of public journalism coincided with, though only 
occasionally cited, a new and growing body of literature on the 
problems of modern democracy (e.g. Habermas, 1989; Calhoun, 1992; 
Putnam, 1993;), much of it focused on the collapse of a vibrant 
and accessible "public sphere," to use the term Habermas popular- 
ized in 1989 with the publication in English of a post-doctoral 
dissertation he had written in German in 1962. This literature 
included a series of works focused on the American democratic 
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experience ( e.g. Barber, 1984; Fraser, 1992; Putnam, 1995; 
Sandel, 1996), many of them trying to explain, as one of the more 
provocative titles puts it. Why Americans Hate Politics (Dionne, 
1991); it included as well several critiques dealing specifical- 
ly, if not always exclusively, with communication and journalism 
(e.g., Entman, 1989; Carey, 1987, 1995; Dahlgren and Sparks, 

1991; Keane, 1991; Peters and Cmiel , 1991; Christians, Ferre and 
Fackler, 1993; Fallows, 1996). While these and other works nei- 
ther explain nor account for the phenomenon of public journalism, 
they arguably added to the urgency of public journalism's call 
for reform and affirmed the legitimacy of public journalism's 
contention that little had been gained over the years by what 
Schudson (1995, p. 211) fairly terms the "platitudinous thinking 
about democracy that is the coin of the realm in and around jour- 
nalism. " 

A Journalism of Conversation 

Public journalism calls for a shift from a "journalism of 
information" to a "journalism of conversation," to use Carey's 
(1987) useful distinction. The public needs to be informed, of 
course, but it also needs to be engaged in the day's news in ways 
that invite discussion and debate. And engaging the public — 
rather than merely informing it — requires a different approach to 
journalism and different routines for journalists. 

The approach is different in two important ways. First, 
public journalism expects the press to participate in, and not 
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remain detached from, efforts to improve the quality of public 
discourse. Second, public journalism calls on the press to broa- 
den its conception of politics by understanding democracy as a 
way of life and not merely as a form of government. 

Public journalism rejects, emphatically and categorically, 
any interpretation of "objectivity" or "objective reporting" that 
holds that newsrooms must stand detached from, and disinterested 
in, the affairs of the community. If public journalism stops 
short of equating "doing journalism" with "doing politics," it 
nonetheless "places the journalist within the political community 
as a responsible member with a full stake in public life"; public 
journalism, Rosen (1994, p. 11) explains, 

...does not deny the important differences between 
journalists and other actors, including political lead- 
ers, interest groups, and citizens themselves. What is 
denied is any essential difference between the stan- 
dards and practices that make responsible journalism 
and the habits and expectations that make for a swell- 
functioning public realm, a productive dialogue, a 
politics we can all respect. In a word, public jour- 
nalists want public life to work. In order to make it 
work they are willing to declare an end to their neu- 
trality on certain questions — for example: whether peo- 
ple participate, whether a genuine debate takes place 
when needed, whether a community comes to grips with 
its problems, whether politics earns the attention it 
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claims . 

What public journalism also denies, however, is that its re- 
jection of objectivity amounts to an endorsement of the kind of 
partisan advocacy the press abandoned long ago. Public journal- 
ism's "golden rule," as Charity (1995, pp. 144-146) describes it, 
positions the press as a champion of democratic means but not 
democratic ends: " Journalism should advocate democracy without 
advocating particular solutions . " Merritt (1995, p. 116) reach- 
es essentially the same conclusion when he argues that public 
journalism needs to retain "neutrality on specifics" while at the 
same time "moving far enough beyond detachment to care about 
whether resolution occurs." What this usually adds up to is a 
commitment from the press to provide or otherwise facilitate more 
and better opportunities for public debate and discussion, pre- 
sumably regardless of what is being debated and discussed. 

Public journalism's concern for the quality of public dis- 
course widens and to some extent clarifies journalism's view of 
politics by recognizing citizens as a source of political wisdom. 
This optimistic view of the electorate invites the press to ex- 
pand the scope of political coverage beyond politicians and the 
issues they regard as salient. More than that, it encourages 
journalists to appreciate the press as an agency not only of but 
also for communication, a medium through which citizens can in- 
form themselves and through which they can discover their common 
values and shared interests. Public journalism therefore invites 
the community at large, reporters and readers alike, to consider, 
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as Dewey (1927), Carey (1987, 1995) and countless others have 
urged, that "what we mean by democracy depends on the forms of 
communication by which we conduct politics" (Carey, 1995, p. 

379). 

New forms of communication not only relocate politics but 
relocate the journalist as well, as Rosen (1995b) illustrates 
with reference to a journalist at New York Newsday . Jim Dwyer, 
who wrote a column, "In the Subways," based on his experiences 
riding the subways and enduring — and at times enjoying — what tens 
of thousands of New Yorkers endure and occasionally enjoy each 
day. Unlike reporters for, say, the New York Times, whose ap- 
proach to stories about the subways usually begins and ends with 
interviews with officials at the Transit Authority, which has 
jurisdiction over the subway system, Dwyer's stories ordinarily 
begin with his experiences riding the subways. The significance 
of the difference, Rosen points out, is that Dwyer's "immediate, 
flesh and blood connection to citizens" established his authority 
as a representative of — or surrogate for — his readers and their 
interests; Dwyer may end up interviewing officials at the Transit 
Authority, but by then "with some earned authority of his own," 
which, Rosen believes, addresses what public journalism needs to 
address when it encourages new routines for reporters: "Power 
without authority is the quickest way to arouse public resent- 
ment" (Rosen, 1995b, pp. 5-6). 
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Good Journalism, Good Business 

One of public journalism's most controversial claims rests 
on the supposition that good journalism, which is to say public 
journalism, will attract more and better readers and thereby 
enhance a newspaper's standing in the marketplace. In 1989, in 
an appeal to editors published in The Bulletin of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors . Rosen more or less introduced the 
idea of public journalism by calling for an appreciation for the 
connection between a newspaper's vitality and the vitality of 
public life. It was an appeal aimed at beleaguered editors who 
worried about declining readership and who worried even more 
about the market-driven solutions being proposed by publishers 
and vice presidents whose training in business, not journalism, 
was taken to mean that management could not always be counted on 
to safeguard traditional newsroom values. 3 

Cautiously but apparently convincingly, Rosen (1991) 
advanced the proposition that "a healthy public sphere is, in 
some respects, in the circulation interests of newspapers" (p. 
273). The chief executive officer of the Knight-Ridder newspaper 
chain, James Batten, an early and eager supporter of public jour- 
nalism, agreed; in a lecture in 1990 Batten cited a Knight-Ridder 
study of 16,300 readers which found empirical support for Rosen's 
claim about the importance and relevance of improving the quality 
of a community's shared civic culture: "people who say they feel 
a real sense of connection to the places they live" are almost 
twice as likely to be regular readers of newspapers. Efforts to 
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"enhance these feelings of connectedness," Batten concluded, may 
"produce at least part of the readership and circulation growth 
American newspapers are pushing for" (quoted in Rosen, 1991, p. 
273) . 

Batten and others thus understand public journalism as an 
"added value," to use the phrase Rosen (1994a) applies to public 
journalism's principal product — "connectivity." Any product or 
service. Charity (1995, p. 155, 158) explains, relies on its 
added value to position itself in the marketplace: "Over the 

long run, people will pay for a good or service only if it gives 
them something they wouldn't otherwise have gotten cheaper or 
better elsewhere." Most forms of journalism, according to 
Charity, offer little in the way of added value; the news media 
are barely distinguishable from other media. Public journalism, 
however, adds value to newspapers by helping readers engage each 
other in an ongoing conversation; public journalism, therefore, 
"makes economic sense" (Charity, 1995, p. 155). 

Merritt (1994), too, wants to find a way to reconcile public 
journalism with the realities of free enterprise. But unlike 
Rosen and Charity, who view public journalism as a financially 
viable alternative to conventional journalism, Merritt prefers to 
frame public journalism as an adjunct to whatever role the press 
needs to play to survive in the marketplace: 

The two roles — reviving public life while dealing 
with the realities of the popular marketplace — coexist 
in public journalism because they need not be mutually 
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exclusive. Beyond the journalist's core responsibility 
to support public life, everything else that might go 
into a newspaper is optional and subject to no meaning- 
ful test beyond the informational and entertainment 
desires of readers. Provided that the core concerns 
are zealously guarded, what harm can come from knowing, 
and picking from, the reader's wish list for the bal- 
ance of the newspaper, no matter how serendipitous or 
inconsequential it may seem? (pp. 25-26). 

A commitment to public journalism, Merritt argues, does not nec- 
essarily require a commitment of resources: "A change in cul- 

ture, in attitude, in purpose carries no direct cost" (quoted in 
Rosen, 1994b, p. 377). 

The Problems of Public Journalism 

Public journalism's enthusiasm for democracy and democratic 
participation masks important differences between different forms 
of democracy and by implication different roles for the press. 

It is never quite clear whether the press is being called on to 
support "a republican common dialogue," to use Baker's (1994, p. 
6) language, "or, alternatively, a diversity of groups each with 
its own concerns and dialogue." Fraser (1992, p. 122) raises 
similar questions, though, like Baker, not with reference to 
public journalism, when she reminds us that "welfare state mass 
democracies" of the kind that exist today in the United States 
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and elsewhere operate within "stratified societies" where the 
"basic institutional framework generates unequal social groups in 
structural relations of dominance and subordination." Under 
these conditions, Fraser argues, it makes little sense to assume 
the existence of "a single, over-arching public sphere." 

As public journalism begins to shift its focus from "special 
projects to sustainable routines" (Rosen, 1995b, p. 2), problems 
persist not only with regard to the meaning of democratic partic- 
ipation but also with regard to what constitutes press reform. 

New routines, as important as they may be, may not be enough if, 
as Eliasoph (1988, p. 315) found in her recent study of a radio 
newsroom, "economic and organizational factors help determine 
news content more than the routines . " 

Public Journalism and the Quest for Public Opinion 

If public journalism prefers to define itself as a "journal- 
ism of conversation," to return to Carey's (1987) framework, its 
view of public opinion — and certainly its use of public opinion 
polls — fits comfortably within the tradition of a "journalism of 
information." Notwithstanding the claim, implied throughout the 
literature on public journalism, that the quality of public opin- 
ion will improve as the quality of the conditions for public 
discourse improve, assessments of the value or worth of public 
opinion almost always give way to measurements of its amount. 

Measuring public opinion through polls of one kind or anoth- 
er, one of several journalistic conventions from which public 
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journalism seems unable to free itself, tends to reify public 
opinion in ways contrary to public journalism's familiar premise 
that debate and discussion need to be distinctively public and 
that the press has a special responsibility to secure their 
"publicness." 4 The use of polls generally weakens the opportuni- 
ties for truly public discourse in three related ways: (1) they 

deny the publicness of public opinion by confusing the opinions 
of individuals with the opinions of publics; (2) they fail to 
distinguish between informed and rational opinion and mere ex- 
pressions of preference and prejudice; (3) they obscure the news 
media's responsibility for setting an agenda for public debate 
and discussion. 

First, by operationally defining public opinion as a compi- 
lation of individual opinion, pollsters and their polls in effect 
disclaim any requirement for individuals to stake a public claim 
for their opinions and the reasons for them. By focusing on the 
individual and on individual opinion, polls accentuate the "pri- 
vateness" of opinion and neglect the importance of collective 
processes of deliberation aimed at reaching a publicly accepted 
consensus: Individuals are effectively isolated from the very 

feature that makes public opinion distinctively public (Salmon 
and Glasser, 1995, pp. 449-450). Moreover, polls themselves, 
whatever they may be measuring, can foster a sense of alienation 
and dislocation by "forcing" responses to and in a language that 
may be unfamiliar, inappropriate or even offensive to individual 
respondents. As Herbst (1993, p. 450) found in her study of a 
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politically diverse group of Chicago citizens, activists and non- 
activists alike, polls not only fail to capture public opinion 
but may well serve to inhibit it: "Polls are believed to suppress 
critical thinking, and to dictate the guestions a society asks 
itself as well as the possible range of answers. The people I 
spoke with seemed to understand just how polling restricts debate 
on their own issues of concern." 

Second, polls produce opinions even in the absence of any 
sound basis for them. To be sure, polls seduce opinion, which is 
what Pollock (1976, p. 229) means when he observes that much of 
what passes for "public opinion" are crude and unsupported ste- 
reotypes for which the individual respondent, guestioned anony- 
mously, is seldom held accountable: "The contradiction between 
the compulsion to have an opinion and the incapacity to form an 
opinion leads many people to accept stereotypes which relieve 
them of the thankless task of forming their own opinions and yet 
enable them to enjoy the prestige of being in touch with things." 

Third, as we have argued elsewhere (Glasser and Craft, 1996, 
pp. 130-132), the use of polls contributes to public journalism's 
view of public opinion as a source, rather than as a consequence, 
of newsroom agendas. While Rosen expects the press to play a 
leadership role in the community, others are at best ambivalent 
about the press's agenda-setting role. Merritt (1995, p. 80), 
for example, categorically denies it: Public journalism "isn't 
about newspapers setting a public agenda." Charity (1995, p. 

24), in turn, refers to the public's agenda and how the press 
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might "hear" it. No one seems eager to press the issue: Does 
public opinion exist prior to — and thus independent of — the 
press, presumably waiting to be discovered by politicians, jour- 
nalists and their respective pollsters? Or, to take the counter- 
poised view (and to resort to an unfair dichotomy), does the 
press bring publics and their opinions into existence by stimu- 
lating discussion on issues of common concern? When Rosen 
(1994c, p. 15) calls on newspapers to have a "vision of the com- 
munity as a better place to live," is he merely asking for an 
answer to an empirical question — or asking, rather, for the press 
to own up to a role it always plays but seldom acknowledges? 

The Press and Public Discourse: Dialogue or Deliberation? 

Because public journalism emerged without a clearly articu- 
lated political philosophy, considerable confusion persists about 
what, precisely, democracy means and what counts as democratic 
participation. If democracy comes in many forms (Held, 1987), 
public journalism seems unsure about which version it wants to 
embrace and which democratic norms it therefore wants to endorse. 
Nowhere is this uncertainty and confusion more apparent than in 
public journalism's grand but vague commitment to improving the 
quality of public discourse. 

Public discourse means a little of everything in the litera- 
ture on public journalism. It means creating the conditions for 
dialogue and discussion among citizens; it thus calls on the 
press — along with others in the community — to bring citizens 
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together in the form of reading groups , roundtable discussions , 
salons, and so on. It also means "re-representing" these discus- 
sions for the benefit of citizens unable to participate in them; 
it thus expects the press to report on public gatherings with the 
same commitment and enthusiasm it brings to its coverage of, say, 
city council meetings or sessions of the state legislature. It 
means, finally, using the press itself as a forum for debate; it 
thus requires journalists to establish criteria for selecting 
sources and to find ways to engage them in a serious and civil 
discussion on the day's issues. In his chapter on public jour- 
nalism's responsibility for "public judgment," Charity (1995, pp. 
101-124) illustrates — and happily promotes — all of these 
approaches to public discourse. 

By defining public discourse broadly and indiscriminately, 
public journalism evades one of its most important choices: de- 
ciding how democracy will work. If it is clear what forms of 
democracy public journalism rejects — an "administrative" democ- 
racy of the kind Walter Lippmann (1965) favored, for example 5 — 
it is less clear what form(s) it accepts. Indeed, the ideals of 
dialogue and deliberation point to very different models of de- 
mocracy and envisage very different roles for the press. Dia- 
logue implies standards of discourse associated with speech; it 
presumes an oral tradition grounded in interpersonal relations. 
Deliberation, in contrast, denotes a process, which may or may 
not be dialogic, through which reasoned judgments might be 
formed. Opportunities for dialogue may be all that is needed to 
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create the conditions for deliberation, but it does not follow, 
as Thompson (1995) persuasively argues, that opportunities for 
deliberation require the conditions for dialogue; it is not the 
case, therefore, that a deliberative democracy begins where a 
direct, participatory democracy begins, namely with an open and 
unfettered dialogue: 

( 

... it is important to stress that a deliberative con- 
ception of democracy is not necessarily a dialogic 
conception. The formation of reasoned judgements does 
not require individuals to participate in dialogue with 
others. There are no good grounds for assuming that 
the process of reading a book or watching a television 
programme is, by itself, less conducive to deliberation 
than engaging in face-to-face conversation with others. 
On the contrary, by providing individuals with forms of 
knowledge and information to which they would not oth- 
erwise have access, mediated quasi-interaction can 
stimulate deliberation just as much as, if not more 
than, face-to-face interaction in a shared locale. 

This is not to say that all forms of mediated communi- 
cation will, in practice, stimulate deliberation — 
doubtless that would be untrue. But it is to say that 
we should free ourselves from the idea that the process 
of deliberation, and the formation of reasoned judge- 
ment, bears a privileged relation to the dialogical 
form of symbolic exchange (Thompson, 1995, p. 256). 
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Except perhaps in the smallest of communities, and excluding 
the unproven potential for truly democratic participation in 
cyberspace, "direct” democracy has been difficult to achieve and 
even more difficult to sustain over time. The problem is large- 
ly, though not entirely, one of scale: Where do we find, or how 
do we create, democratic associations small enough to accommodate 
full participation among its members? How can the press and 
other agencies of communication facilitate the proliferation of 
these smaller civil associations and at the same time promote a 
larger network of regional, state, national, and even interna- 
tional assemblies that work across spatially delimited locales 
(Held, 1995, p. 237; cf . Barber, 1984, pp. 245-251)? According- 
ly, the challenge for the press in a direct, participatory democ- 
racy rests not only on journalism's commitment to local associa- 
tions and local dialogue but its commitment as well to preserving 
the identity and integrity of these local associations as their 
discussions feed into successively larger discussions. 

A deliberative democracy poses a different set of challenges 
for the press. While deliberation does not formally require 
journalists to accommodate an unrestricted dialogue among citi- 
zens, it does require that the day's news be written in a way 
that invites each citizen's considered judgment. At a minimum 
this means framing topics as issues rather than as events and 
then soliciting debate and commentary without regard for the 
speaker's power or privilege in society (Gouldner, 1976, pp. 98- 
99). What is important in a deliberative democracy is not that 
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everyone gets to speak, to paraphrase Alexander Meiklejohn 
(1965), but that everything worth saying gets said; what needs 
protection, it follows, is not individual expression but the 
content of expression (see Norris, 1976; Glasser, 1991). 

The Political Economy of Public Journalism 

Public journalism remains conspicuously guiet on guestions 
of press ownership and control . It also steers clear of related 
issues concerning the apparent contradiction between the inter- 
ests of advertisers whose products and services appeal to a cer- 
tain mix of readers and the interests of a press committed to a 
empowering a broad spectrum of readers. These larger concerns 
may have seemed irrelevant at a time when public journalism pre- 
sented itself as an occasional project, but they are likely to 
become important points of contention if, as Rosen hopes, public 
journalism becomes a bonafide movement "in the classic tradition 
of public-spirited reform" (Rosen, 1995a, p. 16). 

Rosen's confidence in public journalism as a bridge between 
a newsroom's commitment to public service and a publisher's com- 
mitment to profit, a belief now shared by several publishers and 
at least two newspaper chains , creates a considerable gap between 
public journalism and the conventional wisdom of press critics 
who have long complained about the constant and often debilitat- 
ing tension between the newsroom and the boardroom — the peculiar 
agony, as one commentator puts it, of a "godless corporation run 
for profit" and a "community institution operated for the public 
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good" (Bagdikian, 1972, p. 8). While Rosen (1994c, p. 16) ac- 
knowledges, for example, the difference between "consumers" of 
interest to advertisers and "citizens" of interest to public 
journalism, he and other proponents of public journalism fail to 
respond to the dilemma public journalism faces when these inter- 
ests come in conflict and threaten the presumed harmony between 
what the newsroom wants and what the marketplace demands . 

Because most newspapers sell individual copies at a price 
well below cost and make up the difference — and sustain profits — 
through revenues generated by advertising, advertisers are ordi- 
narily cast in the role of consumer of consequence. Put a little 
differently, the principal purchase in journalism, especially 
journalism on "free" television or radio, is made by advertisers, 
not readers or viewers or listeners; and what is being purchased 
is what advertisers want most: a demographically attractive audi- 
ence. The implications for content is clear: By providing a 

substantial press subsidy, to use Baker's term (1994, p. 69), 
advertisers create a strong incentive for the newsroom to shape 
content to appeal to the "right" audience (Baker, 1994, p. 66; 
see also Owen, 1975; Bagdikian, 1994). 

Even if a robust public life brings more readers to the 
newspaper, it is unlikely that advertisers will want to subsidize 
content for these readers unless they are sufficiently affluent 
and in other ways appropriate for the goods and services being 
advertised. What advertisers will not subsidize, obviously, is 
content aimed at readers unable or unwilling to consume what 
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advertisers want consumed. Indirectly, then, advertisers subsi- 
dize a particular class of reader, which has implications for a 
newspaper's circulation as well as its content. In one of the 
few studies aimed at understanding the relationship between ad- 
vertising, circulation, and content, Blankenburg (1982) documents 
subtle efforts to skew circulation in favor of readers of inter- 
est to advertisers; this, in turn, justifies the newspaper's 
focus on — and exclusion of — certain types of content: "circula- 
tion policy," Blankenburg explains, "is a form of editorial poli- 
cy, and withheld circulation is akin to suppressed information" 
(p. 398). Blankenburg's conclusion anticipates what may become 
one of public journalism's chief concerns: "The trouble with 
expelled subscribers, whether they meet marketing standards or 
not, is that they are citizens" (p. 398). 

One way public journalism has been able to alleviate pres- 
sure from advertisers is to look elsewhere for a subsidy. Sever- 
al foundations now support, directly or indirectly, public jour- 
nalism and its projects. But philanthropic support, as welcome 
as it may be, calls into question both Rosen's and Merritt's 
claims, cited earlier, about the economics of public journalism. 
What can be said of a newspaper's commitment to public journalism 
when, to take but one illustration, the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
solicits and receives a $61,000 grant from the Pew Charitable 
Trust while its parent company, Knight-Ridder , posts a net income 
in 1995 in excess of $160 million? 
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A Public Purpose for a Private Press? 

Public journalism lacks, by default or perhaps by design, a 
coherent public philosophy. Despite scores of articles and sev- 
eral books devoted to what it means in principle and in practice, 
the literature on public journalism offers little in the way of a 
sustained and systematic account of the role of the press in a 
democratic society. Virtually no literature exists, moreover, 
comparing public journalism with other plans to craft a public 
purpose for the press — models of public service media (cf. Keane, 
1991), for example, or the tradition of "development” journalism 
(cf. Shah, 1996). Without a clear and compelling framework, 
separate and distinguishable from other frameworks, public jour- 
nalism remains conceptually and intellectually dislocated. 

Of course, public journalism's dislocation — its disarray as 
a normative theory of the press — probably accounts for some of 
its appeal among reporters and much of its acceptance among news- 
room managers. Rosen acted strategically and perhaps prudently 
in the early days of public journalism when he self-consciously 
abandoned his "theoretical framework": 

I used to be a media critic, and here's how I 
worked: I would observe what the press does, filter it 
through my theoretical framework — essentially, my dis- 
sertation — and then write about the results . You can 
discover a lit that way, but there's a problem. Jour- 
nalists haven't read your dissertation; they don't 
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have your framework. So whatever you discover is of 
little interest to them. After all, they have dead- 
lines to meet. 

...I now employ a different method: I operate 
almost completely through the medium of conversa- 
tion. My theoretical framework becomes whatever is 
needed in order to keep the conversation progressing. 
Public journalism is something journalists themselves 
must carry forward. What I think it should be doesn't 
matter as much as the version of it that I can share 
with reporters, editors, and news executives around the 
country (1995a, p. 23). 

Now, however, Rosen worries about what will become of public 
journalism as it reaches "a critical point in its evolution": 

It has emerged from the birthing room with enough life 
to draw the attention of the profession — to get written 
up in trade journals, to get on the program at confer- 
ences, to get funded, to get named. But the period of 
attention-getting is over. We're on the radar screen 
and from now on when people turn their attention to 
public journalism they won't be asking: what's this? 
They'll be saying: what's there? (1995b, p. 1) 

The issue is not, obviously, whether public journalism can 
or will achieve a degree of academic respectability. The issue, 
rather, is whether public journalism will live up to its promise 
of reform by offering, clearly and convincingly, a truly funda- 
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mental "redefinition of journalism" (Merritt, 1995, p. 5). 

Public journalism faces any number of obstacles and chal- 
lenges, but one key test of its resolve will be its relationship 
to market liberalism. Philanthropic support for public journal- 
ism only begs the question, for sooner or later foundations will 
move on to other projects. Will public journalism stake its 
future on the benevolence of a handful of publishers? Or, to 
cast the choice in its starkest terms, can public journalism 
muster the imagination to invite what Held (1995, pp. 251-252) 
calls "democratic political intervention," which is to say inter- 
vention aimed at ensuring "the conditions for the pursuit of 
individual or collective projects with minimum risk of intrusion 
by coercive powers, whether these be economic, political or so- 
cial"? 

Intervention of the kind Held describes underscores the im- 
portance of the distinction — and the difficulty of the choice — 
between systems of private exchange, focused appropriately on 
personal preference and individual freedom of choice, and public 
institutions designed to meet shared needs and common interests . 
Even in market-driven societies like the United States, there is 
still considerable support for protecting libraries, museums, 
schools and the like from the vagaries of private exchange and 
the indeterminacy of market economies. What protection, if any, 
does public journalism need and deserve? Indeed, where along the 
private-public continuum does public journalism fall? Is it 
essentially a private enterprise fashioned ultimately by good 
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will and a corporate conscience? Or does it live up to its name 
as a distinctly public endeavor the survival of which depends not 
on consumer choice but on the community's considered judgment? 
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Notes 

1. For a summary of the Commission's principal findings, 
mostly vilified and then ignored by the press, see Commission on 
Freedom of the Press (1947). For a worthwhile assessment of the 
Hutchins Commission and its work, see McIntyre (1987). 

2. For a semi-autobiographical account the development of 
public journalism and the Reston meeting, see Rosen (1994b). 

3 . For a useful study of the escalating tension between the 
newsroom and the boardroom, see Underwood (1993). 

4. For an interesting exception, see Fishkin's (1991) "de- 
liberative" poll. 

5. Held (1987, pp. 143-185) describes this form of democracy 
as "competitive elitist," a phrase intended to underscore the 
absence of widespread participation by ordinary citizens. For a 
useful critique of Lippmann's (1965) view of politics and democ- 
racy, see Carey (1995). 
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Scratching the Surface: The New York Timei Coverage of the Mothers of Plaza de Mavo. 1977-1997 



ABSTRACT 

Scholars have looked at the Mothers of Plaza de Mayo from a historical, political, feminist 
and rhetorical perspective. But how have the media presented the Mothers? Through textual 
analysis, this paper examines The New York Times coverage of the Mothers of Plaza de Mayo 
from 1977 until today exploring how the Mothers have been constructed in this major U.S. 
newspaper. This construction is consistent with previous research in the area of news coverage of 
women. It is superficial and tends to simplify and trivialize the Mothers and the issues involved, 
presenting them as either victims or demons while demeaning their importance as interlocutors of 
reality. 
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The desaparecidos can never be allowed to be forgotten. What happened to our children 
must never be allowed to happen to another generation of young people (Elisa de Landin as 
quoted in Fisher, 1989, p. 157). 



INTRODUCTION 

On April 30, 1977 fourteen women between the ages of forty and sixty walked in a circle 
around the independence monument in the Plaza de Mayo of Buenos Aires in defiance of one of 
the most repressive regimes of this century. Although they came from different class and 
educational backgrounds, they shared a horrible reality: their children had “disappeared” as 
casualties of the “Dirty War” that the Argentine military Junta was waging against anyone 
suspected of being a subversive. By December of that same year, there were 300 women 
marching and by 1983, the last year of the military regime, thousands of Argentineans marched 
with these women in Plaza de Mayo (Bouvard, 1994; Simpson & Bennet, 1985). By then they 
were widely known in Argentina and in the rest of the world as las Maclres de la Plaza de Mayo, 
the Mothers of Plaza de Mayo. 

Today, twenty years after that very first act of defiance and desperation, they still march 
every Thursday at 3:30 pm. Most of their children like most of the 30,000 desaparecidos 1 are still 
unaccounted for while most of their torturers and murderers are free and have never paid for their 
crimes. In these twenty years Argentina has changed and the Mothers have developed into one of 
Latin America's most important women's movements, but the Mothers' essential plea has not 
changed: "we continue to wait for justice — we continue to fight for life and for freedom" (Agosin, 
1990, p. 65). 

1 Bouvard (1994) explains tliat 30,000 is a symbolic figure that may represent a much larger number of cases 
due to die fact that many relatives of the disappeared were too scared to come forward and that in the many 
instances where entire families disappeared, there are no surviving relatives to come forward either. 
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In Latin America the expression women's movement — movimiento de mujeres — is 
preferred to the term feminism. The latter is considered a loaded word which is usually (and 
erroneously) associated only with women who oppose motherhood, marriage and traditional 
women's role deeply entrenched in Latin American society. The development and life cycle of 
these women's movements have been determined in large part by three main factors: the political 
situation, the economic conditions, and the influence of alternating views over the relative 
importance of class and gender. These movements cannot be defined or explained by Western 
definitions of feminism. Pornography, the relation between stereotypes and gender socialization, 
and the interaction between gender, class and ideology are traditional feminist interests in the First 
World (van Zoonen, 1994). Moreover, there is a whole typology of feminisms which include 
liberal feminism, Marxist-socialist feminism, radical feminism, psychoanalytic feminism and 
cultural feminism. Cirksena and Cuklanz (1992) have described these feminisms in terms of the 
dualisms with which they are concemed.2 But these interests and typologies do not apply well to 
Third World women's movements in general, and to Latin America's movements in particular. In 
Latin America, there are three main strands of women's movements: human rights groups, 
"classic" feminist groups, and organizations of poor urban women (Jaquette, 1989). The Mothers 
of Plaza de Mayo exemplify the first of these strands. 

The Mothers have been studied by scholars from different perspectives and fields. Their 
story has been told (Simpson & Bennet, 1985; Bousquet, 1983) and their voices have been heard 
(Fisher, 1989; Agosin, 1990; Chelala, 1993). Human rights scholars have analyzed the 
transformation of groups of mothers into human rights activists, exploring the personal, political, 

2 Liberal feminism as concerned with the dualism reason v. emotion; socialist feminism with the public v. the 
private sphere; radical feminism with the debate between nature and culture, psychoanalytic feminism with 
the relation subject: object as it relates to gender, and cultural feminism with die dichotomy between mind and 
body (Cirksena & Cuklanz, 1992). 
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and cultural basis for that transformation and the effectiveness of these groups (Malin, 1994). 
Navarro (1989) argues that it is in the nature of the military regime that we can find the origins of 
the Mother's militancy and activism. She stresses that it is precisely their condition of mothers 
which not only united them, but also protected them from a repressive state that initially dismissed 
them because they were "only" mothers. 

Feminist scholars have also studied the Mothers telling their story (Femenia, 1987) and 
arguing over their success or lack of it. In her book Revolutionizing Motherhood . Marguerite G. 
Bouvard (1994) underscores the Mothers' legacy for women's resistance and human rights groups. 
For Bouvard the Mothers represent one of the best examples of women fighting for practical 
gender interests. She underscores that the Mothers are not interested in eliminating maternity as 
gender identification, "but rather in creating a political role for the values of love and the caring 
work associated with maternity" (p. 187). On the other hand, other feminist commentators have 
chided the Mothers for holding on to these maternal images which they see as supporting 
patriarchal authority. Maria del Carmen Feij6o (1989) criticizes the Mothers for their stand on 
maternity which she feels only reinforces the conventional sexual division of labor. The dispute 
about these two feminist analyses is yet another example of the continuous debate between the 
feminine and the feminist. The former privileges the struggle for practical gender interests and the 
latter focuses on the importance of strategic gender interests. 3 The Mothers of Plaza de Mayo 
along with similar women's human rights groups and the movements of poor urban women in 
Latin America exemplify the feminine, the emphasis on practical gender interests. Therefore, much 



3 Molyneaux (1985) defines practical gender interests as derived from "the concrete conditions of women's 
positioning within the gender division of labour.. .Practical interests are usually a response to immediate 
perceived need, and they do not entail a strategic goal such as women’s emancipation or gender equality" (p. 
233). On the other hand, women's strategic gender interests are derived "from the analysis of their 
subordination and from the formulation of an alternative, more satisfactory set of arrangements from those 
which exist" (p. 232). 
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of the feminist analysis done on these groups has focused on using them to demonstrate whether 
the feminine is more important than the feminist or viceversa. Like Bouvard, Rohini Hensman 
(1996), believes that although these organizations started out with feminine concerns, their 
experiences "inevitably politicised them" (p. 50). The involvement of women in these (feminine) 
organizations leads them to feminist concerns and strategies. 

Some communication scholars have also analyzed the Mothers. Susana Kaiser (1996) 
looked at their communication strategies and Valeria Fabj (1993) studied their rhetoric and how 
they have chosen to speak in the public sphere by using voices from the private realm, namely the 
voices of motherhood which Fabj argues have been shaped by the myth of marianismo — the myth 
of the good mother. 4 Regardless of their perspective — historical, political, feminist, rhetorical — 
most scholars have looked at the life cycle of the Mothers of Plaza de Mayo as an organization 
within the changing Argentine reality. But how have the media presented the Mothers? People's 
perceptions of reality are heavily dependent on the media. The media construct and define the 
events for their audience assigning to these events different degrees of importance. News stories 
are narratives that "acquire layers of meanings in the course of their use in everyday life; some are 
authentic, others are contrived and all are constructed" (Aulich, 1993, p. 3). Although the Mothers 
started marching in April of 1977, it was not until the fourth anniversary march in 1981 that the 
Argentine press turned out in strength to see them. Such was the repressive nature of the military 
regime. What about the international media? International support groups have been crucial for the 

4 Evelyn Stevens (1973) defines marianismo as "the cult of feminine spiritual superiority, which teaches that 
women are semi-divine, morally superior to and spiritually stronger than men" (p. 91). It originates both in the 
veneration of the Virgin Mary and in the ancient myth of the mother goddess as the source of life. These 
origins are deeply entrenched in Latin American culture. Women's "spiritual strength, moral superiority, and 
capacity for self-sacrifice, especially in her roles as mother, render her semi-divine" (Fabj, 1993, p. 5). Latin 
American women, therefore, are expected to be good daughters and wives, but most importantly, they are 
expected to be good mothers. They are identified primarily as mothers. 
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Mothers (Fisher, 1989; Bouvard, 1994). Media coverage is in turn essential for these groups to 
"know" about the Mothers and their struggle. This paper examines The New York Times coverage 
of the Mothers of Plaza de Mayo from 1977 until today exploring how the Mothers have been 
constructed in this major U.S. newspaper. 

IDEOLOGY AND THE MEDIA 

Underlying this paper are the challenge that cultural studies posits to traditional positivist 
media research and its break with the dominant research model of stimulus-response. The 
theoretical framework of this study emphasizes the ideological role of the media which are viewed 
as a crucial cultural and ideological force (Hall, 1982). Berger (1995) sees ideology as serving a 
function: it serves the interest of ruling groups and stabilizes society, and it deludes those groups 
that do not rule about their situation, their possibilities, their real interests" (p. 59). For Althusser 
(1971) ideology is more than a set of ideas, it is a praxis that is reproduced through society's 
institutions and practices: education, religion, family, die media. Ideology is reproduced in the 
media through the definition and representation of the different groups of society. The media then, 
do not reflect reality, they define it. This definition "implies the active work of selecting and 
presenting, of structuring and shaping: not merely the transmitting of an already-existing meaning, 
but the more active labour of making things mean " (Hall, 1982, p. 64). The implication for media 
studies is huge: the message must be analyzed in terms of its "ideological structuration" (p. 64) not 
simply in terms of its manifest content. The media are signifying agents and they produce meaning 
and "knowledge" based on an implicit, unwritten grammar, a set of codes, an ideology. 

Underlying this critical paradigm is a notion of power as a hegemonic force which is used 
by an elite to shape reality. The social formation presents us with a monopoly of power by these 
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elites with the consent of many. Hegemony refers to a condition in which a dominant group leads 
a society and the subordinate groups seem to support and subscribe to the values and meanings set 
by the dominant group (Gramsci, 1971). These ideas, values and meanings constitute a dominant 
ideology which is reproduced in the Althusserian sense through the mass media. Also underlying 
this critical paradigm is the acknowledgement that the function of language is more powerful and 
complex than simply referential. Language organizes reality, constructs it, and ultimately provides 
us with our only access to it. In consequence the media's signifying role is crucial to the production 
of knowledge. Foucault's work (1979; 1981) demonstrates how power works through discourse, 
which is a way of defining and organizing reality: "power produces knowledge...power and 
knowledge directly imply one another... there is no power relation without the correlative 
constitution of a field of knowledge, nor any knowledge that does not presuppose and constitute at 
the same time power relations" (Foucault, 1979, p. 27). 

IDEOLOGY AND INTERNATIONAL NEWS COVERAGE OF WOMEN 
Research indicates that U.S. media coverage of women's issues and women newsmakers 
is scant and inadequate. In 1992 a one-month study of the three major news magazines — Time . 
Newsweek and U.S. News & World Report — showed that references about women averaged only 
13 percent of total references ("Women still ignored," 1992). Coverage of outstanding female 
leaders on key pages and in network newscasts is minimal and females are portrayed negatively 
far more often than males ("1994 Page-One References," 1994). The problem is pervasive not 
only in U.S. media, but in international media as well. The first-ever international study on the 
representation and portrayal of women in the media, the Global Media Monitoring Project, 
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concluded that although there are more women journalists, women are rarely used as news sources 
and they are often portrayed as victims ("Long-Awaited Global Media," 1995). 

In 1995, the year of the murder of Nicole Brown Simpson, coverage of women in U.S. 
print and broadcast news dropped dramatically nevertheless. Previous tendencies in the coverage 
of women such as: (a) the demonization of female leaders, (b) the invisibility of women's 
opinions, commentaries and activities in international news stories (Enloe, 1989), and (c) the 
proclivity to portray women as victims, especially Third World women (Mohanty, 1991), 
continued to be present (Bridge, 1997). The main products of these tendencies are the trivialization 
of women's news and the portrayals of women who are either demons or victims and whose 
opinions are not important. In turn, these products represent the covert tendency of society in 
general and the media in particular to perpetuate an ideology that continuously devalues and 
debases women. "Most existing news about women is trivial — related to family status or 
appearance. Where important women's activities are covered, they are often simultaneously 
undermined or demeaned. U.S. news, of course, shows a similar pattern, including its coverage of 
international women's activities" (Steeves, 1989). Maria Mies (1986) argues that "capitalism 
cannot function without patriarchy" (p. 38). Patriarchy and capitalism pervade all structures of 
society infiltrating them with their ideologies. The media corporations are not exempted from this 
’ infiltration, they are actually crucial for the maintenance of the capitalist/patriarchy status quo. 
Therefore, news coverage of women reproduces the dominant male-based ideology that resents 
women in power, disdains women wrongdoers and ignores for the most part women as 
interlocutors of reality. 
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METHOD 

Content analysis, probably the best known of textual methodologies, is limited to the study 
of the manifest content of texts. The focus is on classifying the text into categories, which are then 
quantified in order to determine what the text says (Berelson, 1952). Content analysis does not deal 
with the latent content of texts, which is essential to the study of historical, cultural, and social 
processes. 

Textual analysis, on the other hand, recognizes that texts are polysemic. That is, they do not 
have "a" meaning. Its practitioners argue that meaning is a social production and that language "is 
the means by which the role of the media is changed from that of conveyors of reality to that of 
constructors of meaning" (Curtin, 1995, p. 3). Through language, reality is constructed and a 
dominant reading of the text is produced which positions the reader in relation to the text. Textual 
analysis is the chosen methodology because it acknowledges that the text constructs reality. It also 
recognizes that in the process of attempting to record history, the text actually creates history 
(Lester, 1994). 

THE MOTHERS OF PLAZA DE MAYO IN THE NEW YORK TIMES 
The Dirtv War 

On March 24, 1976, General Jorge Rafael Videla (army), Admiral Emilio Eduardo 
Massera (navy) and Brigadier Ram6n Agosti (air force) deposed Isabel Perdn and instituted 
themselves as a ruling military junta. They suspended Congress, appointed justices for the 
Supreme Court and provincial high courts, dismissed most members of the judiciary, took control 
of broadcast media, and established a censorship system for the printed media. They told the 
population that they required complete control of the state in order to rescue the country from 
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chaos and anarchy. Under the banner of eradicating subversion and stabilizing the economy, the 
Junta engaged in a "war against subversion" which they called "holy war" or "dirty war." Their 
definition of "subversive" included "guerrillas, Marxists of varying persuasion, liberals, and 
reform-minded Catholics and Jews, as well as those suspected of actively, remotely, or 
accidentally, willingly or unwillingly, aiding or abetting terrorists" (Navarro, 1989, p. 244). These 
"subversives" were abducted in their homes, in their workplaces, in their schools, or simply in the 
streets. The abductions were part of the clandestine arm of the military government. Home 
abductions typically took place in the middle of the night. Heavily armed men dressed in civilian 
clothes and working in groups of five to ten would arrive in unmarked vehicles, mistreat all the 
members of the family including women, children and the elderly, loot their homes and take one, 
some, or even all the members of the family with them. Those who were taken became 
desaparecidos , 5 Most of them were never seen again. They were usually taken to one of the 
hundreds of infamous detention centers where they were savagely tortured and eventually 
murdered. 



Mothers of the Disappeared and the Military Regime 

Relatives then started an endless and unsuccessful search for those missing. They went to 
the police, the military, the ministries and received no answer. "They found themselves in a 
Kafkaesque situation. They had to prove that a son or a daughter had been kidnapped to authorities 
who denied that abductions occurred in Argentina" (p. 247). Increasingly, these relatives were also 



5 "Most of the desaparecidos were young people between the ages of twenty and thirty. A significant number 
were in their thirties, but there were also teenagers, infants, children, and senior citizens in their seventies. 
Most were blue collar workers, followed by students and white collar workers. A substantial number were 
professionals, especially lawyers and teachers. There were also housewives, journalists, priests, nuns, and 
conscripts" (Navarro, 1989, p. 243). 
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ostracized from their friends and other relatives who feared that any connection to "subversives" 
would make them disappear too. It was during this frantic search that some mothers started 
comparing their stories and decided to meet in each other's homes (Fisher, 1989). 

On April 30, fourteen Mothers walked around die obelisk that stands in Plaza de Mayo for 
the first time. It was a Saturday at 11:30 am and the square was mostly empty. They decided on 
marching again on Thursdays at 3:30 pm before the banks closed. Five months later, The New 
Y ork Times printed its first reference to them. The story, headlined "Argentine women in weekly 
protest over abductions," is from Associated Press. It identified the group as "relatives of victims 
of hundreds of kidnapping by armed squads" and described their weekly meetings ("Argentine 
women," 1977, p. 7). In November, U.S. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance visited Argentina for 
negotiations related to nuclear weapons. A story bylined by special NYT correspondent Juan de 
Onis chronicles the visit and mentions that in a ceremony in Buenos Aires "about 100 women, 
relatives of missing persons, shouted 'Help us!"' (de Onis, 1977, p. 3). A photograph of the 
pleading women wearing white headscarves is included. However, this story does not relate these 
women with the ones that are meeting weekly in Plaza de Mayo. 

On December after working on a full-page ad to be printed in La Nacidn . nine members of 
the group were kidnapped including a French nun who was helping them. Two days later, 

Azucena Villaflor de Vicenti — the Mothers leader — and another French nun were abducted from 
their homes. They were never seen again. The abductions were a huge blow to the group. By then, 
however, the Mothers had developed a distinct style and rhetoric that included wearing a white 
shawl embroidered with the name of their desaparecido and the date of his or her abduction. They 
also carried photographs of their missing relatives while circling the obelisk of Plaza de Mayo. 

The abductions were reported on a January 29 story about the human rights situation in Argentina 
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and the U.S. position toward it. Although those kidnapped are referred simply as "13 relatives of 
missing persons" (de Onis, 197 8 a , p. 12), the story mentioned how and where they were 
abducted. This and a follow-up story printed on April 12 center on the two French nuns, the 
reference to the "11 other women who were preparing a statement for publication" is only a 
passing one (de Onis, 1978 b , p. 5). 

For most of 1978, the Mothers played cat-and-mouse with the Argentinean police in the 
Plaza. The government started a deliberate campaign to ridicule the women labeling them as Las 
Locas [mad women] in order to isolate them and to discourage other opposing groups (Bouvard, 
1994). In June the World Cup was played in Argentina. The Mothers kept marching spoiling the 
Junta's efforts to dispel increasing international rumors about human rights violations. However, in 
the aftermath of the World Cup, special correspondent de Onis wrote a thorough story about the 
general situation in Argentina without mentioning the Mothers or any other resistance group. 
Meanwhile, the Mothers of Plaza de Mayo decided to become a registered organization. Almost at 
the same time, another group of women was formed — the Grandmothers of Plaza de Mayo — their 
goal was to find their grandchildren who had either disappeared with their parents or who had been 
bom in captivity. 

The Mothers became increasingly visible in the Plaza and the Junta responded by banning 
public meetings such as theirs. The Mothers responded by meeting illegally in churches that 
would allow them 6 and by travelling abroad to the United Stated and Italy to present their plea to 
the United Nations, other human rights groups, and to governments that were willing to listen 



6 The relationship of the Mothers to the Argentinean Catholic Church has been very rocky. While some priests 
and nuns helped the Mothers and other relatives of the disappeared, the ecclesiastical hierarchy denied the 
families of the victims of the repression any support while maintaining close ties with the military regime 
(Fisher, 1989; Schirmer, 1993). 
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(Fisher, 1989; Bouvard, 1994). The Times never mentioned this trip nor did it mention the 
Mothers' struggle to reclaim the Plaza de Mayo. 

The year of 1978 was marked by international pressure to clarify the human rights situation 
in Argentina. As a result, the Junta started destroying records of the Dirty War, freed journalist 
Jacobo Timerman 7 and enacted two laws; "Presumption of Death because of Disappearance" 8 , and 
the "Social Security Benefits in the Case of the Absence of the Person" 9 (Schirmer, 1993). The 
Mothers strongly rejected both laws which implied that the desaparecidos "were no more than 
unregistered deaths" (p. 38). The Times first mention to the Mothers as an organized group is 
found buried in a story about how the Junta is preparing for a visit by the Inter- American Human 
Rights Commission. The story gives the reader the Junta's line from beginning to end especially in 
its reference to the Mothers as "a group of mothers of missing people known as the 'Mad Ladies 
of Plaza de Mayo.' The women got the name by demonstrating for information in the downtown 
plaza" (de Onis, 1979, p. A12). The enactment of the "Presumption of Death because of 
Disappearance" Law was reported in a Times story from Associated Press in September. 

Although the Mothers were the strongest voice opposing this law, the story does not mention them 
preferring to use the blanket reference "opponents of the law" ("New law," 1979, p. 7). 

In 1980 more than 2,000 marching Mothers reclaimed the Plaza the Mayo from the 
military and finally the first two direct references to the Mothers of Plaza de Mayo surfaced in the 

7 Jacobo Timerman — editor of the Buenos Aires daily La Opini6n — was kidnapped, tortured, detained and 
finally released. His book Prisoner without a name, cell without a number (1981), is his personal account of 
these experiences. 

8 which declared dead those who had been reported missing during die previous five years (Law 22.068). 

9 which gave relatives the right to claim social security benefits upon presentation of evidence that a person 
had been absent for more than a year (Law 22.062) . 
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Times . The first one, by special correspondent Edward Schumacher, appeared in October in a 
story about Nobel peace prize winner Adolfo Pdrez Esquivel who "has been working with the so- 
called mothers of the Plaza de Mayo, who frequently gather before the presidential palace here to 
carry on a lonely vigil for their missing children" (Schumacher, 1980, sec. A, p. 1). The second 
reference is found in a story datelined in Washington, DC regarding a meeting of the Organization 
for American States. The presence of four Mothers is acknowledged in the story: "four mothers of 
missing persons who belong to the socalled [sic] Mothers of Plaza de Mayo, who meet every 
Thursday outside Argentina's presidential offices, awaiting some official word" (de Onis, 1980, 
sec. A, p. 7). Both references although important for being the first ones are inside stories that are 
not about the Mothers but related to human rights. The fact that both references use the qualifier 
"so-called" which means "popularly known as" diminishes slightly the legitimacy of the name. 
Moreover, both references are extremely vague about the Mothers' activities. Schumacher 's 
"frequently gather ... to carry on a lonely vigil for their missing children" does not even 
acknowledge the extreme regularity of the Mothers' protest, which the statement tones down to a 
"vigil." It also presents the Mothers as being alone in their plea. The statement by de Onis is also 
extremely vague and does not give the Mothers any agency presenting them as "awaiting some 
official word," a very passive attitude which does not reflect the Mothers' activism. 

In 1981 Ronald Reagan assumed the presidency of the United States moving his foreign 
policy away from Jimmy Carter's stress on human rights. Reagan managed to reverse the U.S. 
Congress' ban on aid for Argentina, a country he perceived as friendly toward U.S. and important 
for its foreign policy in Central America. Meanwhile, the Mothers activism and reputation had 
grown enormously. On the fourth anniversary of their first march a large number of foreign 
correspondents were present. It was the first time they were able to march without police 
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intervention (Goni, 1995). This march proved to be a watershed regarding the Times coverage of 
the Mothers. There were three important stories about them. The first two came in consecutive 
days, before and after the march. "A reporter's notebook: Mothers' vigil in Argentina" 
(Schumacher, 1981a, S ec. A, p. 2) chronicles the Mothers' weekly demonstrations to provide 
background for the second story "1,000 Argentines defy ban to march in rights protest" 
(Schumacher, 198 l b , sec. A, p. 5) which reports the fourth anniversary march as the first 
successful demonstration of such magnitude since the military took over. 

Through the third story "Argentine mothers won't let hope die" (Schumacher, 1981 c , sec. 

A, p. 15) the Mothers are finally given a voice. The story is built around Sara Rumani de Goitea's 
testimony to Schumacher. He identifies her as "one of a group of mothers who march every 
Thursday in the Plaza de Mayo on behalf of their missing sons and daughters" (sec. A, p. 15). The 
picture that Schumacher draws elicits pity for this woman. From his admission that at least once a 
week one of the Mothers knocks on his door "hoping to find someone who will help or at least 
listen," to his comment "[t]here was no way of knowing how true her story was. More than 6,000 
people are said to have disappeared at the hands of state security forces hunting terrorists after the 
military took power in a coup five years ago. Some, perhaps most, were terrorists" (sec. A, p. 

15), the reader is lead to see this woman's immense suffering but is also lead to doubt her 
statement that her desaparecido "was such a good son" (sec. A, p. 15). It is not that Schumacher 
conveys that he does not believe in her, but that he believes she does not know any better. Her 
"ignorance" makes her a victim too. In spite of this picture, the story is important because it gives 
the Mothers (at least one of them) a voice, even if the reporter qualifies that voice. It is also the first 
time that the group is acknowledged as a registered organization "of about 2,500 members 
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founded four years ago by 14 women who came to know each other for their almost daily 
inquiries at the Interior Ministry for their missing children" (sec. A, p. 15). 

The Beginning of the End 

The Falklands/Malvinas War dominated Argentinean reality in 1982. The invasion that 
prompted the war came after the Mothers were joined by unions, human rights groups and the 
political parties in a huge demonstration of more than 15,000 people against the military regime in 
March. With the invasion of the Malvinas the Junta attempted and succeeded in calming down the 
different sectors. The war elicited a sense of nationalism and pride in the otherwise weary 
population. While the country feverishly rallied around the flag, the Mothers kept marching with 
very little support since they were perceived as traitors to the country. The New York Times 
covered thoroughly the Falklands/Malvinas War. On April 30 the United States government 
officially sided with Great Britain in the conflict. A month later a story by special correspondent 
Richard J. Meislin analyzed the Mothers' continuous plight amid Argentina's nationalistic fever: 

"In the Plaza de Mayo, the scene in recent weeks of several huge demonstrations of patriotic fervor 
over the Falklands, relatives of the 'desaparecidos,' or 'the disappeared,' continued their somber 
weekly marches" (Meislin, 1982, sec. A, p. 5). The story emphasizes the peaceful, silent marches 
of these women wearing "white kerchiefs on their heads" and carrying photographs of their 
desaparecidos (sec. A, p. 5). 

Soon the war was over and with it Argentina finally saw the light at the end of the tunnel. 
Members of the Junta were substituted by other military officers who decided to prepare the 
country for its transition to democracy. After the end of the war, the Times coverage dwindled. 
Only the March of Resistance organized by the Mothers to mark Human Rights Day was covered 
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